SACCHARUM OR SACCHAROPHORUM ? 


Elizabeth A. Shaw 


For years a subject of occasional, but heated, controversy has 
been the correct name for the common eastern sugar maple. Is 
it Acer saccharum Marshall (1785) or is it Acer saccharophorum 
Koch (1853)? For nearly a century, Marshall's name has been 
the one more often used, but recently the epithet “saccharo¬ 
phorum” was revived by R. T. Clausen in “Sedum of North 
America north of the Mexican Plateau” (1975). In discussing 
the habitat of Sedum ternatum, Clausen mentions (p. 106) that 
in the Ocoee River gorge in southeastern Tennessee this species 
occurs in the shade of Acer nigrum ssp. saccharophorum (Koch) 
Clausen, and in a footnote on this page, the combination actually 
is made. Unfortunately, the epithet “saccharophorum” cannot 
be used for the sugar maple, either if it be treated as a species 
distinct from A. nigrum Michx. f.. the black maple, or if the two 

as conspecific. 

Linnaeus in Species Plantarum (1753) described nine species 
°f deer, four ot them from America; i.e., A. rubrum, A. sac- 
<-harinum, A. pensylvanicum, and A. Negundo. He said nothing 
of the uses or properties of any of these, but his use of the epithet 

saccharinum” does suggest that Linnaeus thought that he was 
describing a species of maple from which sugar is obtained. The 
specimen which Linnaeus had before him had come from Pehr 
Kalm who knew the sugar maple well, and had discussed it at 
* en gth in an article on sugar-producing trees of North America 

x - American trees, such 


(Kalm, 1751). Post-Linnaean 
von Wang 


writers on 


Ce Pted the name Acer saccharinum for the sugar maple. 

In the first volume of Flora of North America, published by 
orrey and Gray in October. 1838, the sugar maple appears as 
cer sacc harinum Linn. In November of that year Gray left tor 
urope with the prime purpose of wresting from European her- 

ar ia and botanists . . control of the source material on North 
nierican plants by resolving disputed points of nomenclature 
a nd establishing the Flora as the authoritative base tor future 
^ork.” (Dupree, p. 74. 1959). Toward this end. Gray spent the 
next > ear visiting all of the important herbaria in England and 
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on the continent, and in making detailed notes on the contents 
of each. In his notes on the Linnaean herbarium one finds under 
Acer, “saccharinum sp. Kalm only! The spec, is A. eriocarpum!! 
so is descr.” Acer eriocarpum is a name for the silver maple, as 
is A. dasycarpum Ehrh. Some of the results of Gray’s work in 
Europe appeared in the supplement (published in June, 1840) 
to the first volume of the Flora. On page 684 is a short and, to 
us, startling comment. The specimen from Pehr Kalm in the 
Linnaean herbarium, the type of the name Acer saccharinum, 
“. . . we find on examination, belongs to A. dasycarpum!” i.e., to 
the silver maple. Torrey and Gray pointed out that von Wangen- 
heim and the Michauxes had, however, applied the name Acer 
saccharinum to the sugar maple, not to the silver maple, and 
concluded that “. . . a change in the application of the name 
would be unwarrantable.” As Fernald a century later (1945) 
pointed out, the days of such enviable innocence are past. 

The story behind Linnaeus' confusion has been well described 
in Rousseau (1940). Kalm had three sets of the collections he 
made in North America. One, now at LINN, went to Linnaeus, a 
second set, now at UPS, was given by Kalm to Queen Lovisa Ulrika 
ot Sweden for her herbarium; the third, kept by Kalm, probably 
was lost in a fire which nearly destroyed the city of Abd (now 
Turku, Finland) in 1827 (see Juel & Harshberger, 1930). Queen 
Lovisa Ulrika’s specimen of Acer saccharinum, so annotated b> 
Kalm himself, is a sugar maple, but Linnaeus received a silver 
maple. 

Although Torrey and Gray were content that the sugar maple 
remain Acer saccharinum, others were not. In his Hortus Den- 
drologicus (1853) Karl Koch supplied a new name, A. saccharo ’ 

phorum, for the sugar maple and there is no doubt that Ko<- s 
name refers to this species. Also in his list of maples are A. nignj !n 
Michx. f., the black maple, and A. saccharinum, under which 
are several synonyms, among them A. dasycarpum Ehrh., a 
referring to the silver maple. Koch cited “saccharinum Mich, n* 

hist. d. arbs. for. de l’Amer. sept. . . .” and this is certainly the 
sugar maple. Michaux has a few lines of diagnostic description, 

followed by several pages of information on distribution, ecology 
characters ot the wood, methods of preparing maple sugar, an 
a recipe for maple beer. Acer saccharophorum Koch is a naute 
for the sugar maple. 
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But is there an earlier name for this species? If one accepts 
Acer saccharum Marshall (1785), there is. Humphrey Marshall 
of Chester County, Pennsylvania, cousin of John Bartram. was 
an amateur of botany, and a dealer in seeds and plants, who in 
1785 published “Arbustrum Americanum: The American Grove,” 
the first book published in this country on native woody plants. 
In the introduction Marshall notes that he has used "Linnaean 
Generic and trivial names (or new formed ones where these have 
been wanting) together with their most common approved Eng¬ 
lish ones: . . .” There are no synonyms and no references cited, 
for Marshall felt that most of his readers . . would have been 
more embarrassed and confused than profited thereby . . .” The 
first genus treated is Acer, with six species, including “6. Acer 
saccharum. The Sugar Maple.” Marshall's book was well re¬ 
ceived in Europe and in 1788 were published, in Paris, a French 
edition translated and augmented by a M. Lezermes, and in Leip- 
a German edition similarly dealt with by C. F. Hoffmann. 
Each translator, apparently on his own initiative, changed “sac¬ 
charum” to “saccharinum.” Marshall’s Acer saccharum was ig¬ 
nored, except when it appeared as a synonym, until 1890 when 
Britton adopted it for the sugar maple in a list of plants of New 

Jersey, and it has been generally, although not always, used since 
then. 

The controversy swirls around the epithet “saccharum.” Was 
Marshall’s use of this name an error of orthography or typogra¬ 
phy, or was it the deliberate provision of a name for a species, the 
sugar maple, at that time not yet described? Marshall did describe 
several “new species.” among them Betula papvrifera and Nyssa 
sylvatica, with no indication that they were new. On the other 
hand, either Marshall or his printer was indeed very careless. 
Rousseau (p. 40., 1940), strongly anti-“saccharum,” provides a 
ust of sixteen, “entres autres” errors of orthography or typography 
names in Marshall's book. Even Arbustrum of the title should 

“Arbustum.” 

. Rousseau contended that Marshall’s name was a simple spell- 
ln g mistake, and that he included under this name both the sugar 
the black maple. In support of the spelling mistake claim, 
ousseau cited the name Acer saccatum Miller (1771) as an 
Sample of another orthographic error and argued that Marshall s 
name really was no different. But Miller (Gard. Diet. abr. ed. 6. 
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1771) gave a clear reference to “Lin. Sp. PI. 1055”; Marshall did 
not. It is easy to argue that Marshall intended to use the epithet 
“saccharinum” for the sugar maple, that Acer saccharum is a 
mistake — of no nomenclatural standing, and that the earliest 
name for the sugar maple is Koch's A. sac char ophorum. How¬ 
ever, one cannot know what Humphrey Marshall intended to 
do; we know only what he did. He published the name Acer 
saccharum. As for the claim that the name refers both to the 
sugar and the black maples, many authors, including Torrey 
and Gray, Rousseau himself, Desmarais (1952), and Clausen, 
have considered the two to be conspecific; e.g. Acer saccharo- 
phorum var. nigrum (Michx. f.) Rousseau, A. saccharum ssp. 
nigrum (Michx. f.) Desmarais, and A. nigrum ssp. saccharo- 
phorum (Koch) Clausen. 

Thus Acer saccharophorum Koch is not the earliest name for 
the sugar maple. Moreover, one cannot argue that since a name 
or an epithet has priority only in its own rank, the epithet “sac¬ 
charophorum’' can, or now must, be used if the sugar maple (in 
the most narrow sense) is treated as a taxon of infraspecific rank 
under A. nigrum Michx. f. If the sugar and black maples are 
treated as conspecific, the species must be called Acer saccharum 
Marshall, and the black maple is then, according to one’s taste 
in classification, either A. saccharum var. nigrum (Michx. f) 
Britton, or A. saccharum ssp. nigrum (Michx. f.) Desmarais. 
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